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Full Production Greatest Domestic Problem 


Breath-taking successes on the military front bring 
us close to the day when we must face the greatest 
domestic problem in our nation’s history. We must 
convert the largest and most complex war economy 
we have ever had to a peacetime economy of unprec- 
edented magnitude. Yet we are drifting into the 
postwar period without a governmental program 
which faces up to the critical days ahead. All that has 
been done in preparation is the enactment of piece- 
meal legislation, some fair, some extremely weak. 

During these summer months the controversy be- 
tween certain War Production Board officials and 
the armed services over the timing of reconversion 
has caused great uncertainty. This has only recently 
been relieved by the announcement that the War 
Production Board is ready to remove virtually all 
controls on civilian production when Germany falls. 
Actually, the retooling of our machines quickly is 
only a part of the problem of maintaining a con- 
tinuous flow of goods and services in the aftermath 
of war. Providing for unemployment compensa- 
tion to tide us over the period between the cancella- 
tion of war contracts and peace manufacture is not a 
positive way of approaching the problem of full 
employment. 

A great deal of thinking on the subject of demobili- 
zation has been done and the Baruch-Hancock re- 
port of seven months ago made recommendations 
which were very generally accepted. But no overall 
governmental program to meet the needs of the 
postwar domestic economy has been proposed. Pre- 
occupation with the war and the elections have been 
offered as reasons for the lack, but no excuse will hold 
if the European war should suddenly end and the 
nation, through unpreparedness, should fall into 
economic chaos. It has also been argued by some 
of our legislators that the situation can be met when 
we reach it. This means more improvisation and 
more palliatives, which could be avoided by strong 
executive and legislative leadership now. 

The problem with which we are shortly to come 
to grips is nothing less than that of full production. 
This means full production for the postwar produc- 
tive machine, which is approximately 30% larger 


than that of 1940. Full production cannot be at- 
tained unless the level of national income is main- 
tained near its wartime figures, and national income 
cannot be maintained without providing jobs for 
the 10 to 15 million more workers than there were 
in 1940. There can be no going back to 1940 levels 
without. inviting economic disaster which would 
make the depression of the 1930’s seem mild. 

Sorely needed to relieve the jitters among all groups 
is a strong statement of government policy which 
would give assurance of stability in prices and wages 
in the postwar period; which would indicate revision 
of the tax schedules to encourage private enterprise 
and to relieve the consumer from the annoying 
excise taxes; which would look toward the extension 
of the social security system and the federalization 
of unemployment compensation; which would ap- 
proach the great housing problem as a major factor 
in the socio-economic pattern; which would stimu- 
late foreign trade immediately as an essential in- 
gredient in our greatly enlarged domestic economy. 

Among the bits and pieces already accomplished 
in preparation for a peacetime economy are the “GI 
Bill of Rights,” and legislation providing for the 
termination of war contracts. The act providing for 
the disposal of surplus property is about to become 
law. Director of War Mobilization Byrnes has re- 
cently established an inter-agency committee to 
formulate a program for the utilization of govern- 
ment-owned war plants which comprise almost one- 
third of the war production. 

Full production means that we must use our avail- 
able manpower and our resources in time of peace 
as fully as we are using them in time of war. This 
will not happen automatically by having govern- 
ment step out of the path of business and release all 
controls. It will only happen if the government 
provides a strong framework of constructive action 
and wise controls flexible enough to meet the specific 
occasion. This must be done as deliberately and 
intelligently as possible if we are to accomplish the 
kind of America of which every “G. I. Joe” and every 
war worker is now dreaming. 
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The George-Doughton Bill 
in Conference — 


The only credible explanation for the George- 
Doughton Bill now in conference between the two 
Houses of Congress is campaign paralysis. Devel- 
oped as a hasty alternative for the Murray-Kilgore 
Bill which was defeated by a vote of 49 to 25 in the 
Senate August 11, it leaves to the states the problem 
of unemployment compensation during postwar ad- 
justment. The Bill provides guarantee loans to state 
funds which prove insufficient, but does nothing to 
equalize payments, which vary widely both in size 
and duration. The reluctance of Congress to con- 
sider federalizing unemployment insurance at this 
time can be laid to the popularity of state rights in 
an election year. 

Senate and House agreed in setting up an Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion headed by 
a $15,000 Director appointed for a two-year period. 
The new Office combines the Offices of Contract 
Settlement and Surplus Property Administration 
and provides staff to plan and report to the President 
and Congress on necessary legislation. The Director, 
who would probably inherit Mr. Byrnes’ position 
as “Assistant President,” would coordinate and direct 
other executive agencies in readjusting production. 

The George-Doughton Bill encourages prompt 
industrial demobilization and reconversion. War 
contracts are to be terminated immediately when no 
longer needed. “Production for non-war use shall 
be permitted regardless of whether . . . competitors 

. are still engaged” in war production. “The re- 
strictions . . . imposed shall not be such as to pre- 
vent any small plant capable and desirous of partici- 
pating in... production for non-war use from so 
participating.” 

The Senate Bill extends unemployment compen- 
sation to federal employees. These workers in ship- 
yards, arsenals and other federal industrial establish- 
ments, as well as those in office work, do not come 
under the provisions of the Social Security Act, and 
will face drastic personnel cuts with the cessation 
of war production. The Senate version also provides 
up to $200 per worker for transportation to new 
employment. Conferees are struggling over these 
items, both of which present administrative rather 
than policy difficulties. Funds for approved public 
work projects to be loaned to states at 2'14°/ are also 
provided, but as most states have accumulated con- 
siderable surplus for public works, this item is rela- 
tively unimportant. 


Disappointment at the limited scope of the House 
Bill was expressed forcibly by Mr. Bernard Baruch 
in a press release. “The most important determining 
factor,” Mr. Baruch said, “is the cost of living as it 
varies in the different states. The purchasing power 
of unemployment compensation should be the pri- 
mary concern.” 

Traditional campaign arguments for economy 
were uppermost in Congressional debate. It is to 
be doubted, however, whether the public purse will 
be richer by the failure of Congress to achieve an 
integrated and aggressive demobilization program. 


Senators Snipe 
at Internationalism 


The Dumbarton Oaks conference is not over and 
no proposals have been published, yet Senatorial 
sniping has already begun. . 

Those opposed to international cooperation are 
hesitant to say so now because isolationism is not 
popular. Hatred of dictatorship, however, is popu- 
lar. Consequently, the present day isolationists try 
to discredit international plans by branding them 
as leading to dictatorship. 

An incidental speech in the Senate soon after the 
opening of the Dumbarton Oaks conference claimed 
that the Big Four were out to rule the world without 
considering the wishes of the smaller nations. This 
was called dictatorship. Actually the Big Four must 
assume large and definite responsibilities for the 
future peace. Although they are exploring their 
responsibilities among themselves at this time, re- 
peated assurances have been given that the small 
nations are to have a voice in the formulation of a 
security plan. 

A second promiscuous use of the word “dictator- 
ship” was injected into the Senate debate when the 
Executive was accused of wanting to nullify ‘the 
Senate’s power to declare war so that he could have 
a despotic rule without Congressional interference. 
Mr. Connally, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, immediately defended the administra. 
tion and condemned attacking a plan which had not 
yet been published. 

While these Senatorial outbursts have been Vicious, 
they have not been widespread. Yet they are straws 
in the wind. It should always be borne in mind 
that because all treaties must be passed by a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate, one vote against is equal 
to two votes for. Therefore, a little opposition goes 
a long way. 


